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Oentleicin^ 
YouB haYing done me the honour to comply with my 
solicitation in becoming Members of the Committee of 
the Society which I haye ventured to suggest with the 
view of carrying out a comprehensive and self-support- 
ing system of Colonization^ I feel myself called upon^ 
considering your position as pubUc men, and the onerous 
and numerous duties you may have to attend to, to ex- 
plain more fully to you and to the public at large the 
principle of the proposed Society, and how I think it 
may be worked in detail in the Australian Colonies. 
Although it is not yet three months since this plan was 
first submitted to the public, I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that without any prominent move whatever 
having been made in the matter, that about 370 indi- 
viduals have already enrolled themselves into groups, 
consisting of respectable families of the working classes, 
a few young men, and some friendless young women;, 
the whole party can contribute £.1200. towards their 
passage; some reside in London and its immediate 
vicinity, while others have sent in their name^ from the 
rural districts in England and Wales, and I have had 
several applications also from persons in Scotland and 
Ireland, anxious to join the Society, but who at present 
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are unable to state how mucli they can contribute. This 
first step is highly encouraging to the benevolent who 
may feel disposed to aid struggling families and deserv- 
ing individuals. 

In propounding any new plan, it is usual, and it may 
become desirable, at times, in order to elucidate one^s 
own, to refer to some existing system of the same nature ; 
if then I have to revert to the mode of emigration carried 
on by her Majesty^s Emigration Commissioners, and 
have to remark that some grave evils exist which ought 
to be rectified, I must at the same time allow that they 
have had to compete with many difficulties, and that I 
know from long tried experience in these matters, that 
the greatest care cannot at all times prevent abuses. 
In this emigration it must be borne in mind, that the 
Board of Commissioners are but the agents of the squat- 
ting interest, or men of capital in the Australian 
Colonies, and that they are often necessitated to enforce 
rules which their best feelings must shrink from. In- 
deed, it has always been a source of deep regret to me 
that an office which is precluded by stringent regulations 
from carrying out a national system of colonization, 
should ever have been called. Her Majesty's Land and 
Emigration Commissioners; for I would have her 
Majesty's name connected in the minds of the peasantry 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and of the Colonies, with 
every feeling that could cherish their loyalty and con- 
ciliate their affection, — I shotdd like every one to feel 
that under that revered name it mattered not, when 
they made application for a passage, what country they 
came from, so that they were British subjects — ^what 
creed they professed, so that they were loyal and peace- 
able men. I hold it to be derogatory to the high and 
moral feeling of Englishmen, that under the insignia of 



the Royal Arms of England, modest British matrons 
should be asked the question, " Whether any increase 
to the family is expected, and when ?^' 

I consider it a gross outrage to humanity — a violent 
rending of the tenderest ties of nature, and injurious to 
morality, that heads of families above 40 years of age 
and those who have a certain number of children under 
ten years of age, should be excluded from the ad- 
vantages and rights of emigration — ^that under other 
rules children beyond a certain number should be taxed 
£7. each on account of passage-money — that again 
single men passed the age of 35 should not be con- 
sidered eligible, and that the " candidates most accept- 
able are young married couples without children/^ 
These, indeed, are evils, trials, temptations, and stumb- 
ling-blocks thrown in the way of weak human nature, 
which ought not to be ; humanity should forbid it, and 
religion ought to raise her voice against it ; the aged, if 
able to go, should not be left to pass the remainder of 
their days round a lonely and cheerless hearth, or to 
find their way to the workhouse. These evils, how- 
ever, must not be charged to the Commissioners, for 
they are only the agents of a system, and I should 
not be doing justice to those Gentlemen, or to my 
own feelings, if I did not here acknowledge the many 
obligations I am under to them. But the country 
which had cheerfully paid twenty millions sterling to 
strike off the cankering chains of slavery, is not likely 
to countenance this violence to the dearest feelings of 
our nature. Colonization then, must be the instrument 
which must be used for breaking asunder these barriers 
thrown up against the natural egress of the people. 
Viewing it in a political light, I consider it highly in- 
judicious for a Government to be in connection with an 



agency, the principles of wliicli are calculated to wound, 
irritate, and annoy the best feelings of a large portion 
of Her Majesty^s subjects. K the Commissioners will 
but cease to act as mere agents of a party, and convert 
their office into a National Crown Land Office, it will 
become the most popular department under the Crown, 
always provided that impartiality on the one side, and 
justice on the other balance the scales. Why should not 
a Grovemment gain and hold the affections of a people 
the same as a parent does of his children ? What has 
it to do but to fulfil the laws of God, and to act equit- 
ably towards its people ? The one is the natural guardian 
of his offspring, the other the deputed one of those who 
form the commonwealth. 

The evils connected with emigration which are now 
before the public, though they may be pretty familiar 
to those who are conversant with the system, shew the 
deep responsibilities which a Society Uke the one pro- 
posed will have to incur, and the great necessity that 
will exist for its devising every precautionary means to 
lessen, and if possible, entirely to do away with the 
abuses complained of. A Society such as that con- 
templated WDuld commence its labours with many ad- 
vantages over those which Her Majesty^s Commissioners 
have enjoyed, or a mercantile House can command. 
The objects of such a Society's care are not deterred 
from emigrating by the mercenary and calculating 
consideration of age, or whether their families number 
many or few children ; nor would the Society, like a 
mercantile firm, enter into any scheme of mere specu* 
lative emigration. A Society of this nature, if judiciously 
managed, may converge the moral force of the nation 
into its service, and engage the sympathy of every local 
committee, and every benevolent conlsibutor. K an 
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4urt of oppresfdon is perpetrated — if a scandalous insult 
is offered to female virtue^ it is not the Colonial office , 
-T-it is not a ship-broker^ or a mercantile agents that is 
to institute an inquiry into the alleged abuses^ and trf 
iu> defend the accused and the guilty^ but the moral 
-feelings of the country wiQ stand as the arbitrator; the 
b^ievolent from all quarters will in fact be theiigcmts 
of this Society; each may feel an interest in fsome in- 
^dividual or fSeunilies he or she has helped over. Nay^ such 
emigrants may have friends^ relatives^ or b^ie?olent 
contributors ready on the distant shores of Australia tp 
take up their cause: thus a moral guardian vill be 
.formed; a phalanx of the good^ of the rich and the 
powerful win be raised, which may prove «aple to 
protect the defenceless and the innocent. 

It may be well, however, to view the two systems; 
. thp present Government Emigration, and the one pro- 
posed under the surveillanpe of this Society. The 
emigrants sent by the Oov^nment assemble at Deptford 
or some other port : not two families know each other, 
<»r perchance until their meeting at the depot had ever 
seen one another before : young females find themselves 
there as perfect strangers. But what scenes take place 
before they have got thus fieur : what coiifiicts of nature 
are endured ere they leave their homes ; what harrowing 
scenes arise out of the taxation clause ; at times y pui^ 
children may be seen handed over to the care of a grand- 
father, an aunt, or a cousin, or as one poor man in Aus- 
tralia said to me: ^^my wife was obliged to take the 
child from her breast by the side of the ship, and hand 
it to a friend.'^ Others, on account of having just passed 
the prime of life, are necessitated to remain behind. 
What wailings in the- cottage ! what sad farewells put- 
side the village ! how .nature will then exclaim, ''Neyer 
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gee that dear face no more — ^never look at that venerated 
parent again," now sunk in agony in the darkest coriier 
of his own dreary habitation. This is not a piece of 
romance, bnt one of the scenes of real life. Which are 
most to be felt for, the intending emigrant, or the de*- 
solate beings left behind? These heart-bnmings of 
nature are not extinguished here; the same feeling, 
which a benign Providence, for the wisest of designs, has 
implanted in the human heart, keeps the flame alive in 
the distant colonies; the child longs for the parent — the 
father or the disconsolate mother sighs for the offspring. 
I cannot teU how often I have been entreated by sons 
and daughters in New South Wales to do all I could to 
see their parents sent to them, or the numerous appli- 
cations I have had made to me by parents to forward to 
them their children. These appeals follow me to this 
country. I have lately had a letter handed to me, 
written by an Englishman out there to his brother, 
wherein he says, ^' First try Park Street (Government 
office), if you cannot get a passage that way stick to the 
parish, but if you get no good from neither, go to Mrs. 
Chisholm, for I have written to her and sanctioned her 
to manage." Another poor widow writes to me, and to 
whom I sent four of her children in 1848 : "They have 
safely arrived, all weU ; the eldest girl got well married ; 
two of the boys I have got apprenticed ; you have my 
most heartfelt thanks for your kindness in sending out 
my children, and you have my prayers night and day." 
So many and such heart-rending applications I had 
made to me shortly before leaving the colony, that I 
ventured to appeal to the local Government in their 
behalf, and I have since had the comfort of seeing some 
hundreds of children and young people sent out through 
the Government Commissioners ; but I grieve to say 



that I have still a painful long list of children and of 
families — the victims of circumstances — ^for whose pas- 
sage I am unable at present to arrange. But the af- 
fection of the human heart does not stop here ; it braves 
stormy seas, and traverses 16,000 miles of ocean; I 
have seen children come home for their parents, or to 
see them, and return, and parents for their children. 
I have seen one poor man arrive here for his only boy — 
sought for him in his native place, Ireland, and 
could not find him, traced him after a painful in- 
quiry to London, — ^found him in a hospital, on a sick 
bed, with his leg amputated, a complaint having been 
brought on through the want of parental care ; after a 
time this fond father returned to Sydney with his boy. 
I hope. Gentlemen, the cause wiU plead my apology for 
thus laying before you some facts, out of many, and from 
which I am unable to separate myself. 

I trust to witness through your instrumentality and 
that of a benevolent public the consummation of wishes 
which both humanity and religion emphaticaUy call 
upon us to see carried out. Putting natural affection 
aside, I may be permitted to ask would it be wise or 
prudent in parishes to do in such cases what parties 
under a well organized system can do for themselves ? 
for there are hundreds and thousands situated in the 
colonies as I have just referred to ; would it be right ? 
would it be charitable in the benevolent to do this ? 
Is it not the province of religion to encourage the best 
feelings of the human heart ? Is it not our duty in 
every possible manner to stimulate children to ftdfil the 
laws of God and the dictates of nature by helping their 
parents and rescuing them from pauperism ? We must 
be careful how we interfere with such sacred duties, 
lest by an injudicious and ill directed charity we retard 
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and frustrate wlmt we wish to promote^r~l^t we en- 
courage idleness foid pauperism^ and much that is eyil^ 
instead of checking them. If^ however^ the humane 
and natural feelings of our people are wisely directedj 
and if by their own individual exertions are helped and 
patronised^ we may make the evils that have accumu- 
iated under the Park Street system of emigration^ the 
groundwork for a sound plan of Colonization^ — ^we have 
nothing to do but to follow the yeamings of hiimfin 
nature^ in order to carry out a system that will support 
itself. But to return to the Government Depot, here 
we find congresgated together broken up families ; young 
couples without children, or single young-wpmen, per- 
haps perfect strangers to all around them ; each party 
leaving behind them in all probability, parents, bro- 
thers, sisters, &c., without almost any hope of re-uiuon ; 
here is a mass of human beings inwardly lamenting 
their separation from those most dear to ;tbem; they 
go on board under harrowed feelings, and the young 
women are placed under the eare of a matron, who is 
viewed as a very subordinate character. These are try- 
ing situations for human nature, and a dangerous 
position for young women to find themselves in, for 
.amongst them there exists no common feeling, except 
that of perfect indifference to each other, — the innocent 
and the helpless stand there exposed to the wiles of the 
snarer. Who has not been shocked by the frightful 
details we have read in the public papers, how orphan 
after orphan had been victimized on board emigrant 
ships by men calling themselves Christians; how mo- 
dest maidens have been brutalized over and insulted by 
those whose peculiar duty it was to protect them. With 
suoh facts before the public, let x\a hope the first attempt 
at Cdlonizaticn will be viewed with indulgence, and 
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that humaitity will find the means to attempt some- 
thing better. There are midiy evils ihat will doubtless 
present themselves to every reflecting mind attending 
our present mode of filling ships^ but may we not hope 
that we shaD go on suggesting and improving until our 
young women can be sent into a ship with the same 
confidence with which females now enter our trains and 
mail coaches ; something more humanizing is required 
than the present mode ; something that will bring all 
our social and religious feelings to bear upon one com- 
mon object. Fortunately for the cause of Colonization^ 
the Press is now exposing those evils^ — ^the intelligent 
conductors of that palladium of man's rights are at pre- 
sent looking into Blue Books^ and reading Emigrants' 
letters ; the outrages committed against the orphan^ and 
her wails have aroused this indomitable foe to tyranny 
and oppression. This stem censor of public acts^ and 
chastiser of private wrongs^ will now look into the moral 
conduct of those in change of emigrant ships^ and will 
make the man of evil design quail even on the wide 
deep, for he will feel the conviction that his deeds will 
be chronicled when he lands. 

I have observed that the principle of this Society will 
admit of emigration being carried out under a more 
popular form than what at present exists. The tem- 
porary separation or breaking up of families as shewn in 
group No. I. appended to the rules of the Society, is 
only contemplated when such &milies admit of it, and 
can pay but a small portion of their passage; the hope, 
and I may say certainty of reunion, within a year or 
two would stimulate them to double exertion. It would 
bring into operation the best feelings that actuate the 
human heart, and would have a salutary effect upon the 
minds of those who should be chosen as the family 
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pioneers. Those so selected would feel the sacredness 
of the charge, and the trust thus reposed in them. The 
parties named in the group attached to the rules are 
actual families in the north of Scotland, and the names 
of some hundreds of which I have received as being 
anxious to emigrate, but the necessity which may exist 
in cases like these in breaking up families, and they will 
be most numerous, need not hinder those who may be 
enabled to pay half their passage money, or more emi- 
grating together. A society of this nature must use 
due precaution not to allow families to incur too heavy 
a debt to the Society, such as families No. 1 and 5 of 
the group in question would stand in, were the Society, 
considering the smallness of their contribution, to give 
the whole of them a passage at once. The Rules which 
have been submitted are only " Proposed Rules," — 
they may be modified if required, — for instance, debt 
incurred on account of loan by emigrants may be 
legalized and recovered in the usual manner, if found 
necessary, families and individuals being held responsi- 
ble only for loans contracted by themselves, though in 
groups they will have to consider themselves morally 
bound to use their utmost exertions for the recovery of 
loans granted to their own party, by aiding the agents 
in such recovery ; such a revision, as it would lessen 
the responsibility of parties, and would make the So- 
ciety liable to greater losses through defaulters, may 
make it necessary that in the spirit of Rule 22, each adult 
be required to pay 10^. each as a fee, and 2s, for each 
child in addition to their passage money, this sum to be 
paid with their last instalment to the Loan Society, and 
that further they be called upon and bound to pay 
such fees, in due proportion, of such parties of their own 
group as may become defaulters, and that in order to 
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carry this out, no person be received into the Sodety'a 
list who is not a member of a group, unless in par- 
ticular cases, where the Society may see fit to make 
exceptions, for I consider the honesty of the people the 
base, and the group system the key-stone of the 
Society. 

In suggesting the Family Loan Society, one of the 
chief points sought is to raise the character and moral 
standard of the people, and I consider the group system 
as one of the elements that may be applied for attaining 
this object. I contemplate Colonization as what it may 
be, when every district may have its local committee or 
society that will afford information and procure pro- 
tection for those that stand in need of it. I have 
commenced an elementary one in the ^^ Emigrant's 
Home,'* next to my own residence, leaving it to time 
and means to complete what I cannot at once accom- 
plish. Any thing in this way cannot be too simple and 
practical for the industrious, and working classes. I 
propose then to have arranged in a room original letters, 
when they can be procured, from emigrants. Colonial 
Papers, &c. I will then invite families and parsons 
anxious to emigrate to meet here on the evenings of 
the Ist and 3rd Saturday of every month, at 7 p.m. 
where they may quietly talk over the matter, peruse the 
various letters, papers, &c. laid before them, or hear 
them read and explained. In commencing this first. 
Group meeting, which will be on the 13th of April, 
I have been kindly promised the valuable assistance 
of a highly intelligent Australian matron, now in 
London, and who had been four-and-twenty years in 
the colonies, having branches of her family respectably 
settled both in New South Wales and Port PhiUip, 
ajid to which colonies she purposes shortly to return. 
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Several Oentlemen feeling a benevolent interest in 
CdonissatiotL have also kindly consented to favour the 
meeting with their presence. When parties have thu& 
satisfied their minds^ and have resolved to emigrate^ 
then they may be enrolled into groups^ and their 
^^ reference^^ entered into a roll-book, and to, which 
each may have access. Here the first link may be 
formed of an acquaintance which may be cemented by 
friendship by the time they arrive at the antipodes. 
Here they might make arrangements for their mutual 
comfort and advantage ; their wives and children would 
be there ; a lively sympathy would be created; honour- 
able feelings would be awakened ; the pride of anEnghsh- 
man would be roused : men would feel as men ; mothers 
would look with pride upon their children ; that gaunt 
figure that haunts the poor man^s door, pauperism, would 
at these meetings be shut out. Parents and husbands 
would feel, not with shame, but with honourable pride, 
the position they stood in — ^that a benevolent public was 
ready to co-operate with them, and thought them worthy 
to be entrusted with the means to transplant themselves 
and their children to a land where they hoped soon to 
be enabled^ by their industry and firugality, to repay the 
advances made to them. This I would call Christian 
fraternity. How many kind feeUngs would then be 
struggling for mastery in the human heart. Those con-? 
stituting these groups would feel a desire, a longing to 
do something worthy the confidence placed in them by 
the nation ; they would experience the wishto have an 
opportunity of testifying their gratitude to a benevolent 
public, and to a merciful Providence, who had thu9 
moved the hearts of the rich to aid them in their strug- 
gles. The opportunity is at hand, it is before them. 
Let the poor take comfort ; Providence is wcmderfully 
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jifiii in all his dealings ; tbe hixury of doing good^ or, 
Hlore properiy speaking, the duty of helping our feUow- 
dreatores, ean be performed l^ the poor as well as the 
rich, and thus Ood^s works of charity may always he. 
kno^rn by His allowing aU to help. To these heads of 
families I now turn, and call before them young friends 
les&l gitls and helpless orphans ; I have some on my list. 
I will ask these parents, "Wfll you take charge of these 
young girls? will you protect them on board ship?" 
Sure I am no right-minded man could, at such a time 
as this, and under Imch circumstances, refuse to extend 
his care and protection to such young females. Equally 
dertain I am that the reciprocity of feeling woidd be 
mutufd ; that the friendless or orphan girl, seeing the 
protection aflPorded her, would in turn aid the mother- 
tend the child of those who thus acted the part of 
parents ; and nattti*e Would not be wanting in doing her 
part ; the child would not readily forget the orphan girl 
that so kindly tended it on board ship, for kindness is 
in general the origin of affection ; the infant mind would 
easily take the iinpresi^, and thus religion would instil 
" Do as you would be done by ;" the rich and the poor, 
the aged and the youiig would, in a work of this nature, 
feel the sacred influence of the Gk>d of charity. 

That unpi*otected young women require guardian- 
ship bn board vessels^ I have only to call your attention. 
Gentlemen, and that of the public, to the case of the 
Foundling orphan girls from Dublin, and bear in mind 
how they were sacrificed on board ship by merciless and 
unprincipled men; I invoke, then, of aU honest men 
and virtuous Women protection for these poor girls* 
How have I seen them agitated with fear wh(^ askii^ 
me what protection they were to have on board ship ! 
BdS^re, however, heteds of families are aftked to look 
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after such young girls cm board ship, and before they 
are entered in the Group, it is due to them, and in. 
accordance with the rules of the Society, that every 
inquiry should be make as to the character of such 
young girls, so that families may without fear introduce 
them to their children. The getting up and arrange- 
ment of such a meeting as this — the grouping of the 
families, and creatiag that intimacy between them which 
is so necessary, may be easily managed by any bene- 
volent gentleman or lady. Such group-meetings may 
be formed in different localities, in villages, districts 
and towns. These Groups, when once thus associated, 
may keep together when they even get to Australia; 
they may help each other, and form what I caU bush- 
partnerships. 

Indeed, I deem the Group-system almost essential to 
the success of such a plan as the one suggested; it 
places a man in a different position with his fellow-men. 
He enters a sort of an association; it brings him 
acquainted with a body of his fellow-creatures with 
whom he was unacquainted before ; it raises him in his 
own estimation, and he feels that if he tried to evade 
paying the debt contracted as a loan, he might be 
branded by his late associates, and shunned as a man 
unworthy the friendship of his late fellow companions. 
He would feel within himself the conviction that he 
would be looked upon as a man that, was detaining un- 
justly the money which justly belonged to the poor and 
struggling fjEimilies at home, perhaps some of them his 
own relatives, to whom this money would be re-lent were, 
he to pay it as he ought. There is a code of honour, a, 
sort of manly pride, amongst the industrious and, wprk- 
ing classes, that carries more weight with it at times 
than a court of law. There is nothing a man of this 
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fitamp feels more than the gibes and sneering cheers of 
his fellow men ; the finger of scom^ or a bare allusion 
to a discreditable transaction of the nature alluded to^ 
would have a more deterring effect than the apprehen- 
sion of anj consequence in a court of law^ or the severest 
censure the gravest judge could pass upon him. I do 
beHeve a person guilty of this act could hardly exist or 
remain in a district in the Australian Colonies. He 
would be known — ^he would be scouted and avoided— 
the stigma would attach to his very cWldren-it wovdd 
follow him wherever he went. His name would appear 
time after time in the column '' Not Pai(P^ of the Quar- 
terly Return Book published by the Society. It would 
be seen at home^ and it would be seen jabroad; his 
changing his very name would not save him from the 
opprobrium. In thus viewing it, it must be borne in 
mind that this money is not lent to them by Govern- 
ment — ^not lent to them by their late landlords or mas- 
ters — not lent to them by the parish ; but that it is a 
fiind raised and devoted by a benevolent public to the 
telief of struggling families and individuals at home — 
that it is, in fact, the money of the poor — that they are 
for a time the treasurers of a sacred trust. It must not, 
too, be overlooked, that, as each member of a group will 
have to pay his share of they^es due by any of its de- 
foulters, that this wiU brand such defaulters more deeply, 
and give additional security, to the Society. If, for in- 
stance, a group consisted of twenty-one persons, and 
that one became a defaulter, each would have to pay a 
sixpence for his dishonesty; the insignificancy of the 
amount would only make his delinquency the more 
pointed. I cannot, believe, then, that our people are so 
fallen in honesty and in feehng as to brave the gmlt and 
the shame of all this. To show how this grouping-sys- 
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tern may work^ I slmll here mention a case of a respect-* 
able mechanic at Lambeth who has a wife^ two adult 
clnldren^ and two under ten years of age. He knew of 
no families in his own locahty that wished to emigrate^ 
and he was therefore concerned at not being able to join 
a group, for he could pay £40. towards the passage of 
his family ; on his informing me of this I directed him 
to call on a certain evening at my residence, when I 
offered to place him in communication with a group. 
The result has been, and as I calculated, very satisfac- 
tory ; an acquaintance was f(M*med, when they satisfied 
each other agreeable to Rule 20, as to ''references,'^ and 
they are now on intimate terms and members of the 
same group. 

I shall now, Gtotlemen, ask you to yiew these groups 
ready and prepared to embark. Grandfathers and 
grandmothers may be there ; the strong and the young 
will keep them, nay, they will be useful in the bush, for 
the eye of age is at times of more service than the strong 
arm of youth. About twenty days since I sent off a 
family to Australia in which there was one female 7^ 
years old ; a relation had sent for them. And shortly 
before I got a passage for one old man, aged 75> to join 
an only son near Sydney. Hope seemed to invigorate 
their frames, and the dread of the Union had left them ; 
one was from Ireland, the other from Scotland. In. 
these groups, then, you will find the aged — those again 
in the prime of life — ^the saplings and the shoots of the 
family— the youth and the child in arms ; no exception 
is to be made on account of age ; the only voucher re- 
quired will be a good character. The groups are now- 
assembled, we will suppose, at the port of embarkation. 
A very important point jiow is to be considered, the 
arrangement of berths — the classification of the parties 
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on board. It may be assumed that they will consist of 
aged men and women — the patriarchs and aged matrons 
of the fainily — young couples without children^ families 
with children of various ages, single young men, and 
single joxmg women, single widows, and widows with 
children. There are now two respectable widows on.the^ 
hst ; one, aged 38, has four children — three girls of the 
ages of 18, 14, 12, and one boy 16. The other widow, 
aged 60, with a steady looking daughter of 23. These 
two familiei^ can pay half their passage money, and haye 
relatives in the Colonies. Just as I was writing this, a 
respectable young man has called, entered his name in 
the Fanuly Colonization Sook, and that of two sisters, 
and another young woman, a near relative, their tespec- 
tive ages being 26, 24, and 23 ; the girls are in service,, 
and they can pay £S. each towards their passage. In 
the classification of groups, then, I respectfully beg to 
suggest the following for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee and thp pAblic. I would not have all the single 
females plaeed as they axe now in emigrant ships by 
then^selves, perhaps forty, fifty or sixty of them toge« 
ther, but I would have them thus arranged. I will 
begin frqm the family cabins or berths. Say, then, that 
cabin No. 1 .is occupied by a family who have two 
grown up daughters, for no children who are above 14 
years of age must sleep in the spme cabin with their 
parents. The next cabin. No. 2 is to be allotted to 
single females, and is to hold six sleeping berths ; I 
would place the two grown up daughters of family No. 1 
in berth No. 2, the widow of 60 and her daughter aged 
23 in the same, and two friendless or orphan girls. Her^ 
is reasonable protection for these two friendless girls ; 
the parents in No. 1 and^the widow would naturally look 
after the conduct of th^se two young women, would ad- 

B 2 
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monish iheip. if they saw need, and afford them protec- 
tion if required, for allowing any impropriety would en- 
danger the character of their own daughters. Cabin 
No. 3 may be also appointed for single females, and 
No. 4 for a family who may have three grown up daugh- 
ters. In No. 3 I would place the widow with her three 
daughters, a girl from No. 4, and a friendless young 
woman ; here, in like manner, is the same protection. 
I would now have No. 5 arranged for single females, 
and in which I would allot berths for the two daughters 
of family No. 4, and the sister of the young man pre- 
viously mentioned, and three other single females, thus 
the heads of family No. 4, would afford protection to 
two cabins, having a daughter in No. 3, and two in No. 
5, they themselves being in the centre cabin; in this 
manner all the single females may be disposed of and 
protected. Aged females maybe accommodated in the 
single females' berths, they will give a gravity to the 
young people. Every evening two of the mothers by 
turns should be required to accompany the matron and 
see that the young women were in due time in their 
berths; the heads of families would soon feel the 
responsibility and sacredness of this duty, and the 
necessity there would exist of supporting it. The cabin» 
or berths of the single young men might also be so 
arranged that parents could have a controlling influence 
there if necessary ; age should be mixed up with youth 
so as to give a steadiness to the party. To keep up a good 
feeling, I would place the son, aged 16, of the widow, 
with a son of family No. 4, one of whose daughters it 
will be recollected is berthed with this youth's mother 
and her three daughters. Thus in the single men's 
berth there would be raised protectors for the femaleii 
in ,No. 3, and in like manner throughout the ship. 
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brothers could be made to stand as sentinels over the 
safety of their sisters and those that associated with 
them. It may be worthy here of remark that with 
regard to the scandalous treatment experienced by the 
unprotected female orphans from Dublin^ and the gross 
indignities offered to other Mendless young women on 
board some other vessels^ that those girls who had their 
parents^ brothers^ &c. on board were not subjected to 
such insults^ for brutality and cowardice generally go 
together. Friendless young lads might in like manner 
be placed under family protection. In the arrange^ 
ments of the fitting out of the ship, I would recommend 
that the poop cabins should be reserved for small 
respectable capitalists, pfl'yiug j£l8. each for their pas- 
sage; this class might afford additional security to the 
rest of the passengers, and they might, like the others^ 
take charge of respectable females who paid their own 
passage. This grouping of families, this system of 
guardianship is not with me an idea of the day, but I 
have been working it out on a miniature scale during 
the last two years, by getting emigrant families to meet 
at my own residence, making them acquainted with each 
other, and placing often under their charge single 
females proceeding to the Colonies. Indeed, I consider 
family colonization to be the only safe and respectable 
system by which female emigration can be carried on. 
There is something in any other mode that does not 
harmonize with a woman^s feelings. I feel female 
pauper emigration as an insult to the women of England. 
A gentleman has just told me that as he was passing 
through one of the largest thoroughfares in London the 
other day, he saw placarded up on a church, '' Female 
Emigration, inquire in the Vestry, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays.'' There is something in this 
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that woundfl the feelings of womanhood. Shiploads of 
single females from parishes thrown oH the shores of 
Australia ! It is far from being complimentary to the 
feelings or character of the Anstralians^ and knowing 
the settlers and the manner of living in that colony so 
well as I do^ I cannot but feel appvehensire that a 
greater evil may arise from such a system than even the 
present partial disparity of the sexes in the Colonies. 

A system, however, of family colonization does not 
seem to me to carry the same objectionable character 
with it. The vast proportion of the single females that 
would emigrate upon this plan would be the relatives or 
intimate friends of those families or the relations of 
those already in the Colonies. It was upon this principle, 
and actuated by such feelings, that I carried out my 
matrimonial excursions in the Australian Bush. I at 
times took a number of single young females with me, 
in company with emigrant fainiUes, but then I allowed 
no matrimonial engagements to be made on the way, ^ 

at the same time I took care to place the young women 
in situations from which they might, with that consi- 
deration due to the feeling of woman, enter with pro- 
priety and respectability into the matrimonial state. A 
Port Phillip paper, the Melbourne Daily News of 
October last, says, "The class of labourers most in 
request in Australia, are agriculturists, shepherds, ^ 

miners, blacksmiths, and mechanics of various kinds. 
We would also observe, that emigration in Australia 
opens an avenue for the relief of the toiling classes of 
women. Domestic servants, housekeepers, governesses, 
dressmakers, shopkeepers, and ijjeius whisper it) wives 
are wanted alike in New South Wales, Port Phillip, and 
South Australia. We know there is a delicacy which 
hinders female emigration.^' With respect then to 
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fiumly emigration, how easy aud hoir safe it wonld be 
for a neighbour to say to a neighbotir who was emi- 
grating^ ''Will you take charge of my daughter^ or 
niece^ or cousia^ and see that she gets into a respectable 
situation in the Colony/' How easy and satisfactory it 
would be for ladies and others who might feel anxious 
to befiriend single females to procure them protection 
through a society thus constituted. This guardianship 
does not cease at the conclusion of the voyage; the 
single females are not all at once lost sight of^ but the 
agents of a benevolent and Christian-like Society would 
be directed^ as the rules suggest^ that every means 
should be used to facilitate their respectable settlement^ 
even to the arrangmg of their correspondence with 
their relations in Europe. This is a poiut^ the commu- 
nication with their relatives^ that involves the most 
grave consideration, and ^alls for thje benevolent inter- 
ference of that reformer of abujses on the high seas, the 
Earl of Mountcashell, and to whom every humane and 
benevolent mind mtijst tend^ the highest meed of praise 
and respect, for the xiianner in w:hich he lately scruti- 
nized the monjstrous atrocities committed on board 
emigrant ships, and advocate^ their rei^edy. The strong 
moral feeling and detemu4aiiti6n evinced on this occa- 
sion by hia Jjordship, to do his duty as a Christian man, 
and a member of the legisli^ture, will prove the best 
deck-watchm$m those poor girls can have on the wide 
deep. But, with regard to the postal communication 
between this coiintry and the Australian Colonies, it 
8eem9 to be very defective, for the irregularities, the 
nuscarriages in this respect are a constant source of 
complaint and deep affliction with emigrants and their 
reliLtives at home. 

One of the most paramount objects which this Society 
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iTould have in view, would be the re-tmion of families^ 
for it is calculated this may become evelituaUy the main 
channel of a wholes6lne and self-supporting system of 
emigration ; not an emigrant will go out but will write 
home for some dear relative or friend. These would 
join the family groups, and the protection which persons 
would thus afford would be almost certain of being 
amply repaid to them by the relatives of such emigrants 
in the colonies. In that case, if they landed as 
strangers, they would not land without finding friends 
before them, for gratitude is one of the best, the 
strongest, and the noblest feelings of our nature. 

In addressing you, gentlemen, I bear in mind that I 
am abo writing to the working classes, I am therefore 
anxious to illustrate and simplify to them the intended 
object of the Society, and to shew how it may work to 
their advantage. With regard to Rule 17, as in the 
appended Rules, it may well come within the spirit of such 
a society, that parties who are desirous of emigrating 
may subscribe for their own transit such sums bs they 
can pay weekly, monthly, or quarterly, these subscrip- 
tions may be arranged by the local Committees, or even 
by benevolent individuals, and made subject to some 
definite Rule. A fund of this sort may be formed to 
meet individual cases, and to which the benevolent may 
be disposed to contribute, seeing the great desire and 
determination of some people to emigrate. One poor 
and hard working man, in a letter I had from him this 
morning, says, " I am very glad to hear that you have 
succeeded in raising a Society, and I heartily thank 
you for giving me the information. If I can only go 
to Australia by paying my money through the means 
of this Society I shall most gratefully acknowledge the 
members of the Society as the greatest benefiEictors on 
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earth; I believe we can raise a group firom here* I 
am as anxious to go as ever I was^ aad others as well ; 
I shall be able to pay JBIO.^ perhaps more^ but go I 
must, if I am kept in bondage after I get there for seven 
years. I shall take it as a favour if you give me further 
information/' This poor man wrote to me about two 
years ago, telling me that he failed to get a free passage 
through the authorised channel, because Providence 
blessed him with one child more than the regulations 
allowed; these £10. he has since saved by pinching 
frugality. When then I see daily the ardent desire 
manifested by the industrious classes to emigrate in 
order to escape the continual struggle they have to 
endure in this country, when I know from person^ 
observation the vast resources which Australia offers, 
the comfort, the abundance the people in these colonies 
enjoy, when I know again that there are vast regions 
there which have never yet been trod by the foot of 
Europeans, save by that intrepid and successful explorer, 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, and his small party, and who in 
writing of this new country calls it, '^ the fairest region 
on earth, plains and downs of rich black mould on which 
grew in profusion the panicum-lseodine grass, and which 
was finely interspersed with lines of wood, which grew 
in the hollows, and nudked the courses of streams/' 
Of another part he 'says, ^^ the country is adorned by 
lulls of the most romantic. form, presenting outlines 
which surpass in pictures(}ue beauty the fairest creations 
of the painter,'' and the Melbourne Daily News, in 
calling attention to Sir Thomas' discoveries, observes, 
^'In the course of his (Mitchell's) journey he came 
upon the largest river he had yet met with in Australia^ 
and which he named the Victoria, The whole country 
through . which he pursued this magnificent river, waS| 
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he says^ better watered tlian any other portion of Aus- 
tralia he had seen^ and, he adds, that it seemed sufficient 
to supply the whole world with animal food." When 
then we view this in perspective before ns, when we 
survey the vast mass of misery around us, -the straggles 
of the industrial classes, we cannot but exclaim, '^ Whal 
does England mean by keepii^ this great continent as 
a sort of preserve," and ask, ^•^For whom?" Axe our 
{>oor to contend at home with that gaunt destroyer of 
our people, famine ? Have they no other hope but to 
end their days in a workhouse or a prison, which poverty 
almost irresistibly forces i^em into ? When there are 
in the hai^ds of England vast and fab* regions- unoccu- 
pied by man, nsiti^e alone.bemg mistress thereof. If 
we cannot relieve- the whole mass of misery ^uround us, 
let us at least tHn the.prowd,.and eo-op^ate with those 
who are willing and veady to tso^cpevate with us by 
applying to their own emigration their own frugal 
savings. 

• In order to iUustrate the proposed plan let parties 
consider the case of the subjoined group No. !• and the 
same number of persons in this country supported by our 
parochial system or by eleemosynary aid, — ^let us then 
suppose that sixteen charitable individuals devote JBIO. 
each a yeaa* to the relief of poor stro^gglxng fisimles 
around them, — ^that eight of this ntimber apply their 
joint contributions oi£St}, to the emigration of Group 
No. 1 . ; that the other eight give their jB80. to the 
i*elief of some o£ the same class in their neighbourhood ; 
let the two cases be plai^d into juxta-position, — ^the 
Australian group become producers, — ^the home party 
continue consumers, — the first prepresses, the other in 
all probability retrogrades. The one, the first year of 
their Australian servitude produce about £400., calcu- 
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kting the group at tw^ity-five adults^ and that eaoh 
one on an average gets £16, a year as wages^ bendes an 
ample allowance of food. The £80. thos lent to them, 
woidd^ on the principle of this Society, be refunded to- 
wards the end of two years, if not earlier, and which 
might ia like manner and with like effect be re-lent to 
others time after time. Now, let those who haye most 
experience reckon the expense at home of the same num- 
ber of the like class bb constitute this group. The £80. 
given or lent to them would but last for .a short time; 
perhaps totally consumed in struggling to keep on, — at 
least but little. or no chance of having it repaid to the 
lenders. Yiewing all thiis it cauBot but be considered 
fortunate that the enlightened feeling of the present day 
is in favour of Colonization, and the public through the 
press, says, ''Let us have something national,-^some- 
thing worthy of the name of England.'^ The spirit of 
patriolism is excited, and the credit of the mother 
country becomes involved in the character of her chil- 
dren; the demand now is for a systematic colonization. 
The statesmen of the day are alive to the evils of emi- 
gration,-they.know from pa.t history the national 
changes with which it is surrounded, and they are now 
aisdoas for a sound and wholesome sydtem of Coloniza- 
ticoL; . Amongst those who loudly join in this demand 
ace. a dass, who, if you ask them to put their shoulder 
to the whcely will ijry, '' Dh ! the parish ought to help," 
^wiile anotlier mfluenlial party, to gratify their own 
indolent apathy, wiQ say, '' It is the work of the Govern- 
ment." Now, Gentlemen, presumptuous as it may be ia 
me to intrude my opinion, I hazard criticism on this mo- 
mentous question, when I say, that neither the Govern- 
ment nor parishes can give us a soimd and satisfactory 
system of Colonization ; they may give us convict emir 
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gration ; exile emigratioii ; pauper emigration^ or Go-^ 
Temment emigration^ but they cannot give us a whole-^ 
some system of national Colonization. Nothing but what 
is voluntary is deserving of the name of nationals Loyalty 
and love of country^ — a display of all that is great and 
glorious in our character will be found to proceed from 
the result of the voluntary national feelings — ^and the 
great work of national Colonization can only be effi- 
ciently, economically, and benevolently worked by the 
public at large. In a truly national affair all can help, 
-^— all who wish may work — our nationality. Gentlemen, 
is of an uncontrollable force when guided and directed 
by the love of our country, and the desire to serve our 
fellow creatures. All our best feelings cannot be made 
to flow through a jail or a workhouse, nor can we con- 
fine our ideas of Colonization to the limited and con- 
tracted views which at present direct our emigration 
system* The discerning spirit of the age is alive to the 
evils of class emigration; our national feeling will not 
be at rest until the great mass of misery that now presses 
upon our people be in some degree mitigated and re- 
moved. 

The removal, however, of indiscriminate masses of the 
poor may be attended with many evils which would 
only increase with years. "We may remove a. crowd 
cheaply, but is it wise? is it prudent, and is it economi- 
cal to colonize solely with a class whose education has 
been so grievously neglected by the nation? A mas» 
ef ignorant and uneducated persons is always a national 
evil, and if this evil is known and acknowledged when 
such men have no money, how much more dangerous does 
that class become when they are possessed of wealth ; 
ignorance and poverty are serious evils, but[ignorance and 
wealth are much more dangerous. Now, a sound system 
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of Colonization^ although it might remove vast numbers 
of this class^ would also make the colonies a desirable 
home for a more intelligent and better educated body. 
If, Gentlemen, we have a system of convict or pauper 
emigration, we in a great measure exclude the class whose 
residence is as essential for the good of society as it 
would be advantageous to themselves. 

To the benevolent mind there must be something 
peculiarly pleasing in viewing the subject of Coloniza- 
tion in all its bearings. If we only contemplate the 
good that a few individuals may do in tMs way with a 
loan of even £600. — say,. that it is lent to respectable 
single females ; this would arouse the charity of num- 
bers. There are few families that do not know at least 
one young and innocent girl whom they wish to 
preserve from the miseries that seem to threaten her; 
how eagerly would numbers work, who, when they 
found, that if about £6. were raised, a girl would be 
eligible to join a family group, and to be received on 
the list of the Society, while others again would be 
examining the poor girPs scanty store of clothing, and 
collecting for her outfit. Such a system would call 
forth the kindliest feelings of all dasses, for they 
would see it was a national work, and that each, if so 
disposed, could help. To you. Gentlemen, who know 
so well the temptations and trials of the poor, I shall 
not even hint at, much less dwell upon the probable fate 
of a hundred friendless girls left in England ; but rather 
follow the pleasing circumstances attending their emi- 
gration, under the protection and guardianship of 
Family Groups, and the auspices of a benevolent 
Society, whose agents would see to their getting situa- 
tions. In all probability, these one hundred girls would 
shortly get well married, so that the origiaal lenders oi 
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the £600 Tfotild need no higher interest; but as it is 
desirable that all classes should take a share in this 
National Bank of Benevolence, I must follow these one- 
hundred girls Airther, and ask the loyalist to invest a 
small portion of his capital in it. It would be an act 
of national bUndness to imagine that forced bachelorism 
can engender loyal feeUngs ; it is preposterous to sup- 
pose, and the height of infatuation to expect men to be 
loyal subjects when the system of Government emigra- 
tion pursued, has deprived them of the prospect of every 
domestic blessing. Give them help-mates, and you 
make murmuring, discontented servants, loyal and 
happy subjects of the State. I cannot leave these one- 
hundred couples without soliciting the commercial man 
to take a few shares in this bank, for these will now 
become good customers, and each at least consume j£7* 
per annum of British manufacture. There is a monied 
class again about the Exchange that are so accustomed 
to compound interest, that I fear they will not be dis- 
posed to take shares, except I draw their attention in a 
more especial manner to the national economy of en- 
couraging industry. The influence of these one-hundred 
wives in the Bush would soon be visible in the improved 
sjrmpathy and feelings of their husbands ; surrounded by 
every reasonable comfort, and blessed with children, 
they would in a more earnest manner remember their 
parents at home, and this Society would be used on a 
large scale as the blessed means of conveying aged 
parents from our poor-houses to the comfortable and 
well-supplied homes their children would have prepared 
for them in the Bi;sh, while younger members of families 
would be likewise assisted and encouraged to emigrate. 
Following these one-hundred couples into the Bush, 
I can fearlessly ask the religious man also to take shares. 
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for if OBe-himdred more families be added to the num- 
ber, they would be enabled to support a clergyman in 
comfort^ without his being burthensome to the Statej 
or be obliged to be supported by the contributions of a 
British public. Those, too, who are anxious to promote 
education would see that this National Bank would be 
deserving of. their support, and with a yirtuous popu- 
lation, clergymen and schools, respectable and religious 
families would be disposed to settle in the interior, and 
whose influtoce and example would be a public benefit. 
This would be a legitimate way fen* England putting 
forth her moral stren^h; towns and hamlets would 
spring up; the spires of churches would . guide the 
traveller on his way ; ciTilisation would advance hand- 
in-hand with religion, and this,' Gentletnen, is what I 
consider Colonization to be. 

I shall conclude this letter, Qentl^nen, purposing 
soon to address you: a second one on Country Dispersion, 
&c., by remarking that Loans granted on the principles 
of this proposed Society, would tend to give a wholesome 
stimulus to self-exertion, and create a mt»ral emulation 
amongst the people^ for we cannot really be great as a 
nation except every man be made to feel that his indi- 
vidual condtict is thrown into the national scale, unless 
he is made sensible that he forms one of the common- 
wealthy and is an acknowledged and knowi^ member of 
the community. Much of our nationality — much of 
our dharacter as a people rests upon our self-respect } 
upon the opinion formed .of us by our neighbour, or the 
pubKa The people, the mass must feel this, and they 
do feel it in a mudh greater degree than some parties 
are willing to allow ^uch' honourable feelings to belong 
to the worldng^classes ; but evea supposing this alle- 
gation to betrue-^tbatthe industrious classes in general 
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ftre Toid of tliat honourable feeling to pay their just 
debts^ it then becomes a still more paramonnt duty upon 
the benevolent and the religious — upon the rich and 
powerful^ to make greater sacrifices in the godly attempt 
of creating a moral regeneration amongst the people, 
and instilling into their minds better principles, and 
a niore just and honourable mode of action. In a work 
of this nature, the wealthy and the great, the powerful 
and the learned ought to consider themselyes as the 
leaders of the people ; beneyolence and goodness should 
be the attendants, while religion lighted the way. 
Unanimity should reign, and party spirit should be 
calmed down by the oil of charity. If, then, a phalanx 
is thus formed of all that is great — of all that is good — 
if the benevolent will unite with the learned— if tKe 
rich will co-operate with the religious ; if sound judg* 
ment and active zeal will work together; — ^if the good 
Samaritan be taken as the standard of action, and our 
common Christianity made the ground-work of the 
whole, then I shall have the moral courage to believe 
that the integrity of Britons will not fail as a body. It 
is true, the proposed repayment of the loan has been 
called '^ The Forlorn Sope" and though this was not 
intended as a compliment, still it appears to me a very 
appropriate designation ; I feel an honourable glow of 
indignation, when I ask those doubters, when did 
Britons fail in the breach? Our country's honour has 
ixever been placed in jeopardy by the desertion of our 
people in the day of trial* To preserve our national 
character from disgrace has given strength in the hour 
of danger. How we all love to dweU on the bravery 
and humanity of our people. A regiment willingly 
select the youngest in the ranks to bear the flag of 
glory ; they confide it to his hands ; if for a moment it 
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is in danger^ how their hearts beat — ^how they rally — 
how they fight to secure the emblem of their honour 
and their gallantry. We may have deserters in our 
army, so we may have defaulters in a moral move like 
this. The spirit which has made our soldiers and sailors 
triumphant all over the world is not an artificial one j 
the feeling that has made the flag of victory wave 
wherever England^s banners have been carried, is not 
created by the thrilling thunder of the cannon, the loud 
call of the trumpet, or the martial strains of the pibroch, 
but it is one that glows in man^s bosom, that he carries 
into the battle-field, and one which Britons in a special 
manner inherit from the land of their birth, nurtured 
and cradled by the relation of the deeds of their sires, 
at the heartVs fire-side. And do Britons stand so high 
in these honourable feelings, and, yet will it be said 
that the peasantry and the people of England, of Scot- 
land, and of Ireland are so fallen— so destitute of still 
nobler and higher feelings, that they cannot be trusted 
with the loan of a few pounds ? No, no, this must not 
be believed; and it is this conviction. Gentlemen, that 
should give us confidence in the moral integrity of 
Englishmen ; that they will uphold as a body the moral 
banner of England unsullied in the Bush of New South 
Wales. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Very faithfiiUy yours, 

CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 
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COLONIZATION LOAN SOCIETY, 

By the Grant qf Loans for Two Years or more without Interest ; 

OR, 

A SYSTEM OF EMIQEATION 
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OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES, PORT PHILLIP, AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA ; 

in a IlzVUx 

Dedicated lyj FemdSBion to Irf>rd Ashley, M.P., 
BY MRS. CHISHOLM. 



To THE Right Honourable Lord Ashley, M.P. 

Mt Lord, 

The earnest desire manifested by a large body of the industrious 
classes to improve their circumstances by Emigration, and the sufferings 
so patiently borne by our people seeking employment and finding none, 
make it imperative that a system of vigorous colonization should com- 
mence, in order that the munificent provision which the Giver of all 
things needful for man has placed in reserve, should be placed within the 
reach of our struggling population. 

It is indeed melancholy to reflect, that thousands of British subjects 
should wander about more like spectres than beings of flesh and blood, 
and that hundreds should die from starvation while our vast Colonies 
could provide so abundantly for them. Anxious however as a poor man 
may be to emigrate to the Australian Colonies with his family, it is un- 
fortunately, impossible for him to accomplish his desire without some 
assistance. My Lord, I take this view of the matter, that the necessities 
of our people are so pressing, that if some humane, patriotic, and national 
steps on the part of the public be not taken to develop and bring into 
operation the mines of wealth, and to explore the almost boundless fields 
for productive labour which a benign Providence has placed at the dis- 
posal of Great Britain beyond the seas, loyal British subjects will be 
driven by hunger and by England's* neglect, to seek a livelihood in 
another country which may be inimical to British interests. 

We are at home, my Lord, circumscribed by space. If we wish to 
keep pace with some of our neighbours, or desire to maintain our superi- 
ority, we must extend our sphere of action beyond the narrow confines of 
this Isle. Policy points out the way, and it remains for wisdom to lay 
the foundation of a sister nation, upon the sound basis of gratitude and 
justice ; for these are the qualities that should constitute the bond which 
is to unite the vast Continent of New Holland to Great Britain. Helping 
then our strugirling population is but our duty ; and I ground my plan 
of a Loan Society upon this principle, that if the Australian Colonies are 
worth going to— if they remunerate, nay, frequently enrich the poor 
Emigrant, the passage thereto is worth payiikg for. 
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The poor man's capital is his labour ; he cannot in general find re- 
nmnerative occupation for it here-— he is desirous of investing it in 
Australia^ in which country he is assured^ even by his own relations and 
friends, that he will get for it a profitable return. How painful, then, is 
his position ! He stands like a man anxiously wishing to be ferried over 
a deep and broad river, but without the means of crossing it : he sees a 
rich harvest before him, but cannot reach it by his own unaided exertions. 
If viewed, then, at this point, surely the humane and the benevolent— the 
good and the rich, will step forward to his aid, and help him to obtain a 
passage to that Colony, not as a pauper — not as a criminal ; but in the 
more worthy position of a borrower. 

In England, my Lord, a Society is much needed, the great tnoral aim 
of which should be, to check crime by protecting and encouraging tfirtue^ 
A Society is required amongst us that will tend to discourage idleness and 
diminish pauperism, by holding out a wholesome stimulus to industry : a 
Society that will be as unanimous in its views, as it should be universal in 
its spirit of charity. 

No one has shewn a more disinterested and earnest desire to ameliorate 
the condition of the Labouring Classes than your Lordship ; and it ia 
delightful and heart-cheering to contemplate, that, eminent as your po- 
sition is, you are surrounded and supported in every good work by 
numbers whose daily desire is to do good, and who, by their zeal and 
charity, are ever ready to promote'any plan that is calculated to relieve 
distress. When, however, the plan proposed is to remove it as far as the 
nature of things can admit, a greater measure of exertion may be 
reasonably expected from all parties. 

The vast sum necessary to carry out Colonization to any considerable 
extent, makes the task hopeless if taken up by the charitable alone. But 
their zealous endeavours, combined with the industrious and frugal efforts 
of the working classes themselves, assisted by benevolent loans from the 
rich, can accomplish much ; nor is it consistent with the British character 
to be deterred from attempting a great work on account of the difficulties 
with which it may be surrounded. A labouring man however, before he 
borrows, should consider whether he will be able to repay the sum 
advanced to him; and in like manner he who lends, should make 
some enquiry into the character of the individual requiring such assist- 
ance. 

At the mention of a loan to enable the mechanic and working man to 
emigrate, numbers hold up their hands and exclaim, ** That class wiU 
never pay.'' There is something, Ifowever, in making this experiment, 
tiiat cannot fail, my Lord, to elicit much moral worth and excellence ; 
and, if successful, great will be our national joy ; for we are proud enough 
of our highly civilised state ; we dwell with complacency upon the large 
sums of money raised in a few days for building Churches and Schools ; we 
challenge the whole world to produce a braver or more loyal body of men ; 
we exult in the intelligence of our people ; we boast of our machinery 
and our science ; but what is all this, my Lord, if our people cannot be 
trusted with a few pounds to convey them from want to plenty ? If theif 
principles are so bad and so utterly worthless, humiliating as the fact 
would be, it will be necessary to enquire into the causes that have so de- 
graded them. 

Entreated as I have been to appeal in behalf of those who promise 
better things, I can but regret that a more powerful pen than mine was 
not employed in so important a cause. 
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It If not, my Lord, proposed to ask for Loans withont Interest from 
the rich for two or three yewrs, without something being done by the 
persons to be benefitted thereby. Desirable therefore as it may be, that 
the expected Loan should speedily amount to a considerable sum, it is 
equally the object, and comes within the designs of this plan, that the 
Working Classes themselves should* first contribute a proportionate sum 
before any portion of such Loans be appropriated to Emigradon. 

It is to be hoped that the machinery of this plan will be found so 
simple, that any benevolent individual, so disposed, would be able to 
manage all matters connected with the local Branches of the scheme in 
such a way as that the arrangements might be in the hands of the parties 
most interested in the welfare of the people, and in whom they could 
place the greatest confidence. It is calculated that such a Society, (and 
liie family group system proposed), will be found particularly applicable 
in affording protection and assistance to friendless and orphan females, 
and to young lads who may stand in need of family protection. 

The number of weavers (and weavers are said to make excellent shep- 
herds), now unemployed, would doubtless, cause numerous family groups 
to be formed amongst that body of persons ; but as the object of this So- 
ciety is to establish a National System of Colonization, it will be necessary 
that the Local Branches, as well as the Central Society, should all be 
working at the sane time. 

There never was, perhaps, a more suitable time to commence such a 
work than the present ; and, although the working of the plan is fixed 
upon the basis of high moral motives, nevertheless, for Colonization to go 
on satisfactorily and with advantage, it must also be made a matter of 
business. Every ** twenty guineas' ship,'' as such are called, that leaves 
England full of passengers, requires, that for the wellbeing and prosperity 
of these individuals, two other ships should be filled with common hard- 
working people, or individuals whose habits would dispose them to adopt 
a shepherd's life, for Colonization, like an edifice, must be carried on by 
the due and suitable admixture of component parts. 

In submitting this plan for your Lordship's consideration, and that of 
the Public, it may be observed, that all the aid which it may be found 
requisite to ask of Government, will be, the granting of the usual allow- 
ance to Surgeons and Captains of ships, for the due transmission of 
Emigrants, and a salary to Colonial Agents. It will also be highly de- 
sirable that a requisition should be made to the Government to appropriate 
a proportionate sum to that advanced by this Society on Colonization, the 
same being deducted from the Land Funds of the Colony, to the making 
of roads, building bridges, and other local improvements within these 
Colonies* 

The friends and well-wishers of this Society can hardly expect the full 
confidence of the Public at its commencement. It is a great moral prob- 
lem yet to be solved, whether the various grades of our Working Classes 
can be trusted, or whether, with all our religious, moral, social, and 
commercial advantages, we are rearing rogues or honest men ; for, if we 
are not doing the one, we are certainly doing the other. 

The benevolence that feels a desire to help those who try to help them- 
selves will be in favour of such a plan, and real charity will dispose many 
to grant Loans from the Christian motive of doing good. But confidence, 
in its commercial character, is a thing to be gained. There is nothing, 
however, discouraging in this undertaking ; for, high as many of our 
commercial houses now stand, they all had a beginning ; and, with few 
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ezoeptions, the foundation stone of their character was laid by men who 
commenced with little, but who, by the exercise of punctoalilyy fkugality, 
and integrity, gained commercial ftime. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I hate to observe that it is now upwards of a 
year since I submitted this plan to you «a4 other influential parties, — it 
has been sent for consideration to various parts of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, — I have both by personal communication and by letter 
taken the opinion of considerable bodies of the working-classes upon it, 
and the result of such enquiries has been satisfactory. I base then the 
plan of this Colonization Loan Society upon the capabilities of Australia, 
the benevolent spirit of the British nation, and the moral worth of its 
people. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordship's very futhfiil servant, 

CAROLINE CHISHOLM. 

3, Charlton Cretcmtf lalington, 

London, Augtut, 1849. 
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COMMITTEE. 



The Lord AsHLBTy M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. 

The Hon. Vernon Smith, M.P. 



John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
F. G. P. Neison, Esa. 
W. Monsell, Esa.^ M.P. 



With power to add to the number. 



PROPOSED RULES. 

1. That the Society be based on the principle of friendly parties or 
groups of approved individuals, who are acquainted with each others' 
character, becoming jointly and severally responsible for loans advanced 
to them. 

2. That a committee of this Society shall be formed in London to be 
called the central committee, and branch of local committees, to be named 
from their respective localities, 

3. That loans shall be granted by the Society for two years, to family 
groups, without interest. 

4. That branch committees undertaking the formation and direction of 
family groups be required to communicate to the central committee tiie 
wants, means, and eligibility of parties desiring to avail themselves of the 
Society's aid. 

5. That agents be appointed in the colonies, whose duties shall be — to 
receive from emigrants all loans made by the Society ; to remit the same 
to the central committee in England ; to keep a register of all agreements 
entered into ; the district to which emigrants shall proceed ; to afiford 
advice and assistance to emigrants in obtaining employment ; and to facili- 
tate by all the means in their power the due settlement of the people, as 
well as to forward all correspondence between them and their friends in 
Europe. 

6. That such agent shall give receipts in duplicate to each emigrant for 
all sums received on account of loans ; such emigrant handing or remitting 
the duplicate to the local committee, and retaining the original. 

7. That contributors advancing loans shall be privileged to nominate 
persons for a passage from their own locality or elsewhere; and that 
directors of charitable institutions be entitled to similar privileges. 

8. That all loans be effected through the central committee. 

9. That influential parties in Australia be invited to co-operate with 
this Society, by forming branch committees for aiding agents in the settle- 
ment of emigrants, recovering loans, and acting for ^e central committee 
at home, in case of need. 

10. That some of the most intelligent of the family groups who may 
first proceed to the colony be requested to unite themselves for the time 
being to the local or district committee, and to aid the agent in the re- 
covery of loans made to the family party with which they are connected* 

11. That family parties consists of a limited number, each group not to 
contain more than twenty families, nor less than three families. 

12. That loses incurred by accident, such as deaths, to be borne by the 
Society. 

13. That, to meet such and similar exceptional expenses, a reserve fund 
be formed, distinct from the loans of the general run of contributors. 

14. That, on contributors desiring to resume their loans, due notice 
shall be given to the parent Society, and that as soon as the sum so 
advanced has been received from the individuals for whose benefit it had 
been applied, it shall be duly reimbursed to the original lenders. 
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16. That, as it will be difficult to determine how much each individual 
should coxUribute towards his or her passage, groups being necessarily 
constituted differently, some of weak, some of strong families, and single 
individuals, and as the system is one of mutual co-operation — a neighbour 
for a time contributing his quota to the passage of his neighbour, the same 
being in due course repaid, as shown in group No. I. — parties be required 
to raise as large a sum as their circumstances can possibly admit, the 
Society only undertaking to help them in some proportion to their own 
contributions. 

16. That no sums be advanced to parties beyond what they can easily 
repay within two years from the date of their arrival in the colony. 

17. That persons not emigrating with the first draft of a group be re- 
quired to pay 2a, each quarter until they are nominated to a passage, such 
payments to go towards their own passage-money. 

18. That in the event of death or other casualty which may occur pre- 
vious to embarkation, such payments as may be made to the Society shall 
be paid into the reserve fund ; that the same rule be applicable to payments 
made by individuals who may after such payments change their minds and 
not proceed to Australia, unless the central committee shall see good 
cause to act otherwise. 

19. That it shall not be conddered as a matter of right that the rela- 
tives of persons who have already emigrated and made a part payment of 
loan shall follow in succession, the decision of the eligibility of families to 
priority of embarkation resting exclusively with the central and local com- 
mittees. 

20. That when it happens that a family or individuals cannot meet with 
families who wish to emigrate from their own locality, and thus be unable 
to form a group^ parties thus situated be privileged to join another group, 
provided that such an arrangement meets the sanction of both parties, and 
the approval of the central committee, by their producing approved refe- 
rraices either through the local committee or other respectable parties. 

21. That parties approved by the committee, and entered as members 
on the list, be required to pay an entrance fee of sixpence each, to meet 
in part the current expenses of the office. 

22. That all adults benefiting by the Loan Society pay a fee of 5s each, 
and children under fourteen years of age 28, each, in addition to their 
passage- money ; this sum to be paid with their last instalments to the 
Loan Society, and to be added to the reserve fund. 

23. That family groups be at liberty to choose the colony to which they 
prefer to emigrate, so that they confine themselves to one colony ; devia- 
tions from this rule may be allowed, when members of the same group 
have relatives settied in the different colonies, or under other peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

24. That, as the success of the Society will much depend upon the 
character of individuals forming the family groups, enquiries as to the 
integrity of such parties be instituted by the committees and others in- 
terested in the prosperity of the Society, and that persons constituting 
the group shall pledge themselves not to admit into their body individuals 
of exceptionable character. 

25. That the reunion of families now separated, some at present in 
Australia, others in different parts of the United Kingdom, be specially 
encouraged by this Society. 

26. That, in relation to this last rule, individuals wishing to make re- 
mittances for their relatives or friends at home, in aid of their emigration, 
and through the medium of this Society, be required to give the agent in 
the colony satisfactory security for the repayment of such sums as the 
central committee in England may find it necessary to advance on account 
of such parties. 
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27. That beneroloit partin in tbe ooloiiies asaisting the Society be at 
liberty to name peraons from the same country and locality from wfaidi 
they themselTes may have emigrated,' provided a group from Buch place 
can be made up. 

28. That a list of the members of the Society ; the offices of its central 
and local committees ; the names of contributors by loan or donation, 
with the amount contributed by each (unless specified to the contrary ) ; 
the number of associate groapa embarked, with their names and ages ; the 
place from which they emigrated ; their destination and subsequent settle* 
ment ; the amount advanced, repayments made, the sums still due, and 
by whom, be published quarterly. 

Familt Group, No, I. 



Age and Number of 
Family. 


ReUtionsbip. 


Name. 


No. I. 44 


Hasband 


Ewen M'Pherson 




43 


Wife 


Margaret ,, 




22 


Son 


♦John ,, 




20 


Daughter 


•Mary 




19 


Son 


•Hector „ 




18 


t> 


•Ronald „ 




16 


Daughter 


•Jane „ 




13 


tf 


Catherine „ 




11 


Son 


Angus „ 




9 


Daughter 


Flora „ 




7 


tt 


Sally 




No. IL 38 


Husband 


John Smith 




32 


Wife 


Mary „ 




6 


Son 


William „ 




4 


Daughter 


Eliza „ 




No. III. 39 


Husband 


Martin Macdonald 




35 


Wife 


Flora „ ' 




17 


Son 


•John ,f 




13 


Daughter 


Susan „ 




11 


Son 


Angus „ 




9 


>t 


Allen „ 




No. IV. 40 


Father 


Peter Grant 




20 


Son 


•Alexander,, 




19 


>> 


•John „ 




17 


Daughter 


•EUen 




16 


Son 


William „ 




13 


Daughter 


Jane „ 




No. V. 42 


Husband 


Angus Macdonald 


' 


38 


Wife 


Flora „ 




20 


Daughter 


•Martha ,, 




19 


Son 


•Ronald ,, 




18 


tt 


•James „ 




16 


Daughter 


•Sarah „ 




13 


it 


Margaret ,, 




11 


Son 


John „ 




9 


It 


William 




7 


Daughter 


Mary ,» 








JT • 






Say, PamUy No. I 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
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contributes ;f 20 








12 








14 








16 








18 









Total ;e8a 

Say that the Society oontribntos ^ . £80 



j^l60 



This 160/. gives a passage at 12/. eaeh to 13 adults, as marked thus* 
opposite their names, leaving 4/. over. 

Say that they arrive in the Colony in January, 1850. 

No. I. gets 18/., 16/., 18/., 16., 12/. Total of wages 80/. 

No. III. gets 14/. „ „ 14/. 

No. IV. gets 18/., 16/., 12/. . . . . „ „ iG/. 

No. V. gets 16/., 18/., 16/., 10/. . . . „ „ 60/. 



£200 
Remitted to England 98 



Balance of wages £102 

No. I. Five Adults remit each £7 10 9^ » £Z7 13 10^ 

No. III. One do. 7 10 9 

No. IV. Three do. do. 7 10 9^ » 22 12 3f 

No. V. Four do. do. 7 10 9| = 30 3 1 



£98 
Say the families at home contribute 10 



£108 



This 108/. gives in December, 1850, (say the Society anticipates the 
remittance of 98/.,) passages to Families Nos. I., II., and III., making, 
with children, nine adults ; so that the first and second lot of emigrants are 
by the end of the year 1851, or earlier, in a position to remit the total 
sum now due by each fiunily, viz.. 

No. I. remits £28 6 If 

No. II. „ 6 

No. Ill, „ 14 9 2i 

No. IV. „ 9 7 8i 

No.V. „ 23 16 11 



Total . £81 19 lU 

This 81/. and odd will now give a passage to the remaining two fami- 
lies, Nos. IV. and V., being four adults and five children. 



A 
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Abstract of 


THE 


Whole. 




No. of 
Families. 


Total passage, 
at ISI. each. 


Each Family 
H)' contributes. 


k 

8 

• 

II 

CA M 

£ 


• 

8 

a 

£ 


1 

! 


i 

a 
« 

£ 


Remitted b> 
1st Lol. 


Bemitied by 
Ist aod 2od 
Lot. 


. 


£ 


£ *. d. 


£ *. d. 


No. I. 


108 


20 


20 


68 


2 


66 


37 13 lOi 


28 6 If 


IL 


32 


12 


12 


8 


2 


6 


— 


6 P 


III. 


52 


14 


14 


24 


2 


22 


7 10 9i 


14 9 2f' 


IV. 


66 


16 


16 


34 


2 


32 


22 12 3f 


9 7 Si 


V. 


92 


18 
80 


18 
80 


56 
190 


2 
10 


54 
180 


30 3. 1 


23 16 11 




350 


98 Oi 


SI 19 11 



Total Sums Paid. 

Contributed 

Remitted 

Paid at Home 

Second remittance . . . . 

Adyance remitted to the Society 

Total 



£80 
98 i 
10 
81 19 lU 
80 

£350 



It will be observed that after the second remittance of 81/. 9«. \\%d. 
the families would, only have to remit in due proportions the 80/. lul- 
Tanced by the Society, and which, on an average; there being twenty-three 
adults, would only be for each 3/. 9«. Td, 

It may be also noticed, that men in general get in Austridia, weekly, 
10 lb. meat ; 10 lb. flour ; 2 lb. sugar, ^ lb. tea, and a hut to live in* 
Women get their board and lodging, and a certain allowance of food is 
made to children. 

Note. Applicants will not be called upon to pay in their contributions 
until the Society is in a position to arrange for their passages. 

The necessity of breaking up Funily Groups, as shewn in Group No. 
I., will only exist when parties pay only a small portion of their passage- 
money ; but when Family Groups pay half their passage, then they may 
emigrate together. If an adult can pay £6, then the S<i^iety will advance 
him £6 as a Loan, which he will have to repay back to the Society within 
two years from the time of his arrival in the Colony, j^ 12 for each adult 
is only an assumed rate, but it is hoped, with strict economy, and the ex- 
ertions of a benevolent Society, that passages may be obtained for about 
this sum. 

Parties desirous of further information can apply, ad interim^ to Mrs. 
Chisholm, 3, Charlton Crescent, near the Angel Inn, Islington, London, 
if by letter, post paid, and a stamp enclosed for reply. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 



! 



No. of 
Family 


Name. 


A.ge. 


Relation- 
sliip. 

1 


Male. 


Female. 


Marri- 
ed or 
singl'i 


Place or 
Residence. 


Occapa- 
tiOD. 


Can contribute 
towards their 
Passage. 


References. 




i 


I 


I 








i 


I 
1 



